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FOR THE FRIEND, 
LEWIS XIV. 


The following brief, but just and spirited 
delineation of what has been commonly con- 
sidered the most splendid period in the history 
of France, prior to the revolution, is from the 
Abbe du Pradt. The glory, pomp, power, 
and magnificent achievements of “ Louis le 
Grand” are described with graphical effect, 
and forcibly contrasted with the misery and 
desolation by which they were accompanied 
and followed. How different, generally, the cir- 
cumstances, in the growth and rapid improve- 
ments, perhaps without a parallel, which have 
marked the progress of our own happy go- 
yernment:—may the virtues of its people, and 
the wisdom of its rulers, long interpose a bar- 
rier to the introduction of like causes and like 
effects. Pre-eminently blessed as we are with 
both civil and religious liberty, and in the free 
diffusion of gospel light, surely there is no 
country which can have less excuse for the 
indulgence of inordinate ambition, or which it 
more behoves to bear in remembrance, that 
‘‘ righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people.” S.R. 


“ Within a few years, the reign of this prince has 
been the subject of much attention in France. The 
epoch of its history is referred to by the writers who 
defend the dogmas of absolute power, with singular 
delight; it is the ground on which they most willing- 
ly meet the advocates of popular doctrines. The 
latter, after examining the field on which they are 
challenged to combat, find no reason to shrink from 
the contest. The hope of triumph must animate 
their efforts, while the happiness of nations is deemed 
preferable to the dazzling illusions of military glory; 
and while the interests of humanity are in higher 
esteem than the creations of imagination. At our 
distance from the age of Lewis XLV. it is not easy to 
guard our thoughts from a sudden surprise of admi- 
ration, At this period, we see only the splendour of 
its monuments, and the master ramieces of its genius. 
The groans of the victims of ani®itign interrupt not 
the silence of ages; the teats of the Oppressed water 
the earth without leaving traces; and blood, unjustly 
shed, disturbs not the quiet of the tombs! Even his- 
tory learns to flatter the power which is past: all 
speaks aloud of the grandeur of princes; while of the 
miseries of their people, all is silent. 

“« Consider Lewis XIV. in the midst of his court, no- 
thing can be more magnificent than the spectacle; 
surrounded by the prodigjes of art, all talents con- 
spiring to his glory, he is present at his own apotheo- 
sis. Like a deity whose volitions are laws, nature 
bows before him; forests disappear at his nod, moun- 
tains are levelled, waters are elevated; the seas ap- 
proach and unite; the world is filled w ith his renown. 
But leave not this court so brilliant and so polished ; 
















trust not your eyes beyond those sumptuous palaces, 
these marbles animated by a creative chisel, these 
breathing bronzes, the faithful image of céurtiers. 
Enter not the straw-roofed cottages, for there dwells 
nought but servitude and despair! The walls of these 
palaces have been cemented by the tears of a people; 


this group of bronze has devoured the subsistence of 


a hundred families; to excavate these canals, and to 
suspend these aqueducts, whole provinces have been 
ruined! The monarch himself, amidst these decep- 
tive prospects, is the victim of chagrin. Fortune 
soon teaches him that he is separated from human 
destinies by one of those fictions only, which evince 
the infirmity of our intelligence; he dies, and the 
public joy insults and disturbs his obsequies !” 
—=>———_ 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


EXTRACTS FROM BURNET’S LIFE OF 
ROCHESTER. 
(Coneluded from page 97.) 

In this concluding extract from Burnet, a 
few sentences have been left out, and one or 
two expressions changed, which, however, do 
not at all interfere with the connection, nor 
diminish the force of his beautiful reasoning. 


mysteries in the Christian religion, which, he though 
was impossible; since it is not in a man’s power 
which he can have no notion. The believing mys- 
priests; for they, getting the people under them in 
that point, set out to them what they pleased ; and 
giving it a hard name, and calling it a mystery, the 
people were tamed, and easily believed it.” 

To which Burnet made this answer. 

“ For mysteries, it is plain there is in every thing 
somewhat that is unaccountable. How seeds grow 
in the earth; how the soul dwells in the body, and 


acts, and moves it; how we re a figures of so 
many words and things i in our ories ; and how 


so quick and distinct ; 


raise about them, will appear every whit as unac- 
countable as any myste ry_of re sligion ; ; and a blind or 













The earl of Rochester “ excepted to the belief of 


believe that which he cannot comprehend, and of 


teries, he said, made way for all the juggling” of 


sus Christ; and that the sufferings he underwent 
were accepted of God as a sacrifice for our sins, who 

thereupon conferred on him a power of granting eter- 
nal life to all that submit to the terms on which he 

offers it; and that God inwardly bends and moves 
our wills, by such impressions as he can make on our 
bodies and minds. ‘These, and other mysteries of 
our religion, are neither so unreasonable, that any 
other objection lies against them but this, that they 
agree not with our common notions; nor so unac- 
countable, that somewhat like them cannot be assign- 
ed in other things, which are believed really to be, 
although the manner of them cannot be apprehended : 
so, this ought not to be any just objection to the 
submission of our reason to what we cannot so well 
conceive, provided our belief of it be well grounded. 
There have been too many niceties brought, indeed, 
rather to darken than explain these ; they have been 
defended by weak arguments, and illustrated by si- 
miles not always so very apt and pertinent; and new 
subtleties have been added, which have rather per- 
plexed than clearedthem. All this cannot be denied ; 
the opposition of heretics anciently occasioned too 
much curiosity among the Fathers, which the school- 
men have w onderfully advanced of late times: but if 
mysteries were received rather in the simplicity in 
which they are delivered in the Scriptures, than ac- 
cording to the descanting of fanciful men upon them, 
they would not appear much more incredible than 
some of the common objects of sense and perception. 
And it is a needless fear, that if some mysteries are 
acknowledged, which are plainly mentioned in the 
New Testament, it will then be in the power of the 
priests to add more at their pleasure. For it is an 
absurd inference, from our being bound to assent to 
some truths about the divine essence, of which the 
manner is not understood, to argue that therefore in 
an object presented duly to our senses, such as bread 
and wine, we should be bound to believe against their 
testimony, that it is not what our senses perceive it 
to be, but the whole flesh and blood of Christ; an 
entire body being in every crumb and drop of it. | It 


is not, indeed, in a man’s power to believe thus 


against his sense and reason, where the object is pro- 


we draw them out so easily and orderly in our| portioned to them, and fitly applied, aiid the organs 
thoughts or discourses ; how sight and hearing were | are under no ind isposition or disorder. 

how we moye, and how bo-|that no mystery is to be admitted, but ' 
dies were compounded and united} these things, if| clear and express authorities from Scripture, which 
we follow them into all the difficulties that we may could not be reasonably understood in any other 


It is certain 
upon very 


sense. And though a man cannot form an explicit 
notion of a mystery, yet, in general, he may believe 


deaf man would judge sight or he saring as incredible| a thing to be, ‘though he cannot give himself a parti- 


as any mystery may be judged by us ; for our reason’ cular account of the way of it; or,r 


is not equal to ther. 
grees of ace or capacity raise some far above others; 


so that children cannot fathom the le varning, nor weak | whic h are more within our reach ; 


persons the counsels of more illuminate d minds; 
therefore it was no wonder, if we could not under- 
stand the divine essence. 
two such different natures as a soul anda body should 
so unite together, and be mutually affected with one 
another’s concerns ; and how the soul has one prin- 
ciple of reason, by which it acts inte sHectually ; and 
another of life, by which it joins to the body, and acts 
vitally ; two principles, so widely differing both in 
their nature and operation, and yet united in one and 
the same person. There might be as many hard ar- 
guments brought against the possibility of thege 

things, which yet every one knows to be true, from 
speculative notions, as against the mysteries men- 
tioned in the Scriptures. As that in one essence there 
are three different principles of operation, which are 
called in Scripture, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
and that the second of these did unite himself in a 
most intimate manner with the human nature of Je- 





We cannot imagine how} 


rather, though he 


In the same rank, different de-| cannot answer some objec tions which lie against it. 


We know. we believe many such in human matters, 


and it is very un- 
reasonable to say, we may not do it in divine things, 
which are much more above our apprehensions.” 


—>—— 
THE ENGLISH CLASSIC, NO. 5. 

We have selected for our present numbe 
the preface to ** The Fruits of Solitude” of 
the founder of Pennsylvania. It is in itself a 
little treatise on ethics. full of sententious wis- 
dom and chastened thought, the production of 
that season of life 
When youth’s presumptuousness is mellowed down, 
And manhood’s vain anxieties dismissed ; 

When wisdom shows her seasonable fruits 
Upon the boughs of sheltering leisure hung 
In sober plenty. 


The character of this great man as a legis- 








I 
time. and is brightening in tts noblest traits, 


lator, is gathering its fame with the lapse of 


and becoming more and more dear to ou af-| 


fections, as its impress upon the institutions| 
and manners of his city is wearing away. 
With a temper more lively and versatile than| 
George Fox, and an understanding quick,| 
comprehensive, and acute, and more practised | 
in the ways of men than Robert Barclay, 
frame of mind had not the subduing awfulness| 
of the one, nor his intellect the severe logic} 
and unerring precision of the other. The| 
large experience of the world with which his| 
chequered life had furnished him, did not sour 
the Christian sweetness and humility of his 





temper; but his generous nature gushed out 
continually in efforts to serve his friends, and 
to benefit the world. Neither pecuniary dis- 
tress, nor the ingratitude of others, could re- 
press it, and whether a prisoner for conscience 
sake Ina nolsome dungeon—the fearless ad- 
of the rights of Enelishmen before a 
corrupt judge—the friend and favourite of 
royalty, or exercising himself the functions of 
a monarch—William Penn remained the same 
intrepid and devoted enthusiast to the cause of 
true liberty, the same ghumble and fervent 
messenger of the gospel of the Redeemer. 


vocate 


The distress which threw a shade over the 
latter years of his life was the result of his ge- 
erous sacrifices for the welfare of his colony; 
and amidst the decay of his bodily and mental 
faculties, there is a melancholy pleasure in 
perceiving that the governing trait of lis cha- 
racter—his love to God and man—remained 
impaired. 


William Penn, in his sphere of public life, 


ilready ranks as one of the creat lights of the} 


world. But it is not in his natural endow- 


| none instructs us better. 


THE FRIEND. 






pensation of Providence, and the abiding hope or married, public or private, mean or honourable, 
rich or poor, prosperous OF improsperous, in peace or 
controversy, in business or solitude 
inclination or aversion, practice or duty, thou wilt 
i school few care to learn in, though | find something not unsuitably said for thy direction 


of an eternal recompense of rewards. 


Reader—This Enchiridion I present thee with te the} 
frnitof solitude; 


Some parts of it are the 


and advantage. 


; whatever be thy 


Accept and improve what deserves 


results of serious reflection; others, the flashings of| thy notice; the rest excuse, and place to account of 


} 


lucid intervals, written for private satisfaction, and | good will to thee, and the whole creation of God. 


The 


author blesseth God for his retirement, and kisses 


now published for an help to human conduct. 


his] the gentle hand which led him into it, for though it To the E 


should prove barren to the world, it can never do s9 
to him. 
He has now had some time he could call his own; 


a 
FOR THE FRIEND. 

editor and Publisher of * The Friend.” 

[ know not whether, amidst the general ap- 


probation of your labours, you will care for 


a propiérty he was never so much master of before, in| the opinion of a solitary like myself, even when 


which he has taken a view of himself and the 


what might have been done, what mended, and what 
avoided in his human conduct; together with the 
omissious and excesses of othe rs; as well societies 
and governments, as private families and persons. 
And he verily 
again, he could not only, with God’s grace, serve 
Him, but his neighbour and himself, better than he 
hath done, and have seven years of his time to spare. 
And yet, perhaps, he hath not been the worst or th¢ 
idlest man in the world, nor is he the oldest, and this 
is the rather said, that it might quicken thee, reader, 
to lose none of the time that is yet thine. 

There is nothing of which we are apt to be so lav- 
ish as of time, and about which we ought to be more 


thinks, were he to live over his life 


solicitous; since without it we can do nothing in this 
world. ‘Time is what we want most, but what, alas! 
| we use worst; and for which God will certainly most 
| strictly reckon with us, when time shall be no more. 
{tis of that moment to us, in reference to both worlds, 





how, and to what ends he employs it, and what re- 
turns he makes to God, his neighbour, and himself, 


a : : ; ome 

|for it. Will he never have a leger for this? This, 

\the ereatest wisdom, and work of life. 
i 


r 


jence nto the world, and trifle away our true enjoy-| of sight by the mob of living authors. 
ment of it, 


seveliat | es ° ° . ° 
world*) it joins in the common voice of praise. But 
and observed wherein he hath hit and missed the mark;}-, ° 


it will not be disagreeable to you to be told, 
that the perusal of your journal has become 
the regular employment of my seventh day 
evenings. With the inquisitiveness which is 
one of the luxuries of idleness, | amuse myself 
in poring over it during these long winter even- 
ings; sometimes in fixing the authorship of the 
essays, and sometimes in suggesting to myself 
how an argument could have been strength- 
ened, a period polished, or an essay shorten- 
ed. My criticisms seldom pass my lips, and 
have, as yet, died away in reverie. A subject, 
however, on which you have touched in your 
prospectus, and in the remarks made in intro- 
ducing “the English Classic,’ has taken 
stronger hold of my mind than usual, and seems 


that I can hardly wish any man better, than that he|to me of sufficient importance to deserve a 
| would seriously consider what he does with his time ;| more elaborate notice than you have given it. 


{ allude to your design of publishing extracts 
from those English writers of standard excel- 


To come but| lence, who have been too much crowded out 


I think 


and of ourselves in it, is lamentable indeed.| you can scarcely fail to make this one of the 


|This one reflection would yield a thinking person 
ereat instruction; and since nothing below man can 
|so think, man, in being thoughtless, must needs fall 


| below himself; 


richest and most delightful departments of your 
paper, for our language is almost inexhaust- 


and that, to be sure, such do, as are} ible in the materials it contains—* flowers of 


ments, happy as they were, nor in his learn-| unconcerned in the use of*their most precious time.| all hue” for such a ** mosaic.”’ 


ing and accomplishments, that we are to seek 
the sources of his greatness. We can regard 
him no otherwise than as an instrument, rais- 
ed up by Divine Providence for the purpose 
which he acgomplished, the establishment of a 
commonwealth on the basis of Christian free- 
dom. It vats by following the guidance of the 
light of Christ in his heart, that he became so 


the lot of few can be cast upon as wide a scene 
of action as his, that light is as necessary to 
guide aright the steps of the humblest ‘and 
feeblest of our race, in the narrow Walks of 
private life, as it was to preserve him amidst 
the temptations of exalted rank. 

If the public acts of William Penn displayed 


the talents of a great laweiver, his writings 


exhibit him as an able defender of the faith 


as 


This is but too evident, if we will allow ourselves to 
| consider, that there is hardly any thing we take by 
the right end, or improve to its just advantage, 

We understand little of the works of God, either in 
| nature or grace. 
|} mistake educatiomextremely. 
| affections, confi and immethodical in our whole 
llife; making that’a burthen which was given for a 
blessing, and so of littlhe comfort to ourselves or 
others ; misapprehending the true notion of happi- 
ness, and so missing of the right use of life, and way of 
happy living. And until we are persuaded to stop, 
and step alittle aside out of the noisy crowd and in- 
cumbering hurry of the world, and calmly take a 
prospect of things, it will be impossible we should be 
able to make a right judgment of ourselves, or know 
|our own misery. But after we have made the just 
reckonings, W hich retirement will he Ip us to, we shall 
begin to think the. world in great measure mad, and 
that we have been in a sort of bedlam allthis while. 

Reader, whether young or old, think it not too 
} soon, or too late, to turn over the leaves of thy past 





wien was the animating principle of his life, | life, and be sure to fold down where any passage of 
4 profound observer of human nature, as} 


it may affect thee, and bestow thy remainder of time 


. . | to correct those faults in thy future conduct, be it in 
the votary of a mild and tolerant philosophy, | °°‘ yrrect those faults in thy future conduct, be it 1 


as the godly parent concerned for the eternal} 
velfare of his children, as the just man, endea-|to d 


| relation to this or the next life. 
do, if what thou hast done were to do again, be sure 


lo as long as thou livest, upon the like occasions. 


vouring to raise his character to the exalted | Our resolutions seem to be vigorous as often as we 


standard of Christian perfection. 


The youthful mind may be referred to his} 
works as displaying the character of Quaker-| ¢ 
13M in its most attractive form; and he who is, charity. 


weary of the deceitfulness of the world, an 


the sinfulness of his own heart. will here find | "5 hints that may serve thee for texts to preach to 
wisdom without misanthropy, humility sus-| 
tained by faith, contentment under every dis-! or child, prince or subject, master or servant, single 


| reflect upon our past errors, but, alas! they are apt 
| to flag again, upon fresh temptations to the samethings. 

The author does not pretend to deliver thee an 
xact piece ; his business not being ostentation, but 
It is miscellaneous in the matter of it, and 
|| by no means artificial in the composure. But it con- 


thyself upon, and which comprehend much of the 
| course of human life ; since, whether thou art parent 


What thou wouldst | 


The series which you have commenced in 
“The Friend,’’ will, I trust, be so conducted, 
as to exhibit specimens of the best manner of 


We pursne false knowledge, andj our best writers, and thus serve, at least, in 
We are violent in our} some degree, to counteract the evils of indis- 


criminate reading. ‘The works of many au- 
thors of the finest genius contain passages so 
exceptionable, that they cannot be placed in 
the hands of very young persons, without 
hazarding the purity of their taste, if not of 
their morals. I would not, for this cause, shut 
out the youthful mind from all access to litera- 
ture, but I would guide its advances with the 
greatest caution, and strengthen the judgment, 
and refine the taste and the moral sense, by 
the study of pure and selected models, before 
allowing it to range at will. In this manner 
we may cultivatgthe imagination, without im- 
pairing the r@lis for severe truth, and render 
|the mind as sensitive to moral as to natural 
beauty and fitness, 

At the same time that the English classic 
will thus contribute, in its sphere, to influence 
the character of the rising generation, it will 
| furnish a grateful repast to mature and culti- 
'vated minds. The genuine beauties of com- 
position, like those of the landscape, are 
“ever charming, ever new.’ They never tire 
|a person imbued with a true relish for learn- 
‘ing, and though they may have often been 
viewed before, are examined anew with fresh 





and increased pleasure. Perhaps I judge from 
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° ly i > “a rece ‘ liter: ’ 
the partiality of early attachment and long fa-| harmony, of expression, and our literature 


miliarity, but, 1t seems to me, that the writers} 
of queen Anne’s time, who first cleared our 
written language from» those faults of conceit) 
and pedantry , with which it had been overrun, 
are, in some respects, above rivalship. 7 These 
admirable authors wrote as they felt and | 
thought, and exemplified the maxim of one of 
the most illustrious of their number— 


“ True wit is nature to advantage dressed, i“ 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 


Notwithstanding occasional looseness and| 
inaccuracy, theg eneral characteristic of their| 
style is clearness and simplicity, with the! 
most natural choice and arrangement, and 
often an exquisite felicity of words, This} 
praise, it is true, belongs by emimence to Ad- 
dison and Pope; yet it is shared by Swift and) 
Arbuthnot, and the celebrated men who ches} 
tered around them. As satirists and moral- 
ists, as painters of life and manners, they drew 
at once from nature and the world before 
them; there were no master-pieces in the lan-| 
guage to compel them to inquire in what tints 
others of great and deserved celebrity had dip- 
ped their pencils. Perhaps we may trace to 
this cause, the unfading freshness which ani- 
mates their productions, gives to them a charm 
that is universally felt, and renders them our| 
best vernacular models of composition. ‘*They| 
brush’d the early dew.” 

The fear of servile imitation, and the chang- 
ing fashions of the age, have driven succeed- 
ing adventurers upon the ground which they 
occupied, to seek new embellishments of style, 
and subjects that have not been exhausted. 
It is thus that the popular taste is gradually 
corrupted by a false and exaggerated manner 
of writing, and that a constant effort at effect 
takes the place of simple and natural descrip- 
tion. ‘The pampered public requires continu- 
ally fresher'and stronger stimulants of its ap- 
petite, and becomes more and more depend- 
ent upon them in its literary food. A person 
acquainted with the history of the English 
language, may trace this change in its lighter 
literature from the age of Addison to the pre- 
sent day. The observation of this influence, 
and the history of Greek and Roman learning, 
have given rise to the opinion, that where a 
language has been wrought, by a few great 
geniuses to the highest degree of classical ele- 
gance, the causes of declension begin to ope- 
rate, and its future history is that of its 
corruption. Sut luxury and tyranny were 
the great corrupters of ancient literature; 
and the history of our own language proves, 
that these causes of declension may be partial 
in their operation. For, long after Pope had 
brought the composition of English verse to 
its highest perfection, the poetry of Cowper 
displayed all those chaste and severe graces, 
which have been supposed to belong to an 
earlier period of history. 


In the same manner, although the effusions 
of Addison in his happiest moments have never 
been surpassed, there has been a succession 
of pure and classical English authors down to 
the present day. One department of learn- 
ing after another has been embellished; the 
language has acquired greater precision and 








las standards of excellence. 








is marked by a sustained and appropriate 
dignity of manner, a force and variety of 
illustration, a comprehensiveness of views, 
and a solidity of learning, that fear no compa- 
rison with any ancient or modern tongue. | 
allude, of course, to those few writers in each 
generation, whose works are likely to endure 
It is to the per- 
petually renovating influence of her free insti- 
tutions, that England owes this continuance of 
her fame of authorship, and may look with 
confidence for its future augmentation. 

Yet, although good models of composition 
in every department of learning may thus : 
found in our own tongue, the amazing increase 
of authors and readers Was increased propor- 
tionably the influence of mere fashion upon the| 
character of books. | 

The impediments to forming a correct taste 
in a young mind, are multiplied in the same 
degree, as is likewise the necessity of carefully 
training the understanding, and supplying it 
only with wholesome and nutritious aliment. 

I think it is not among the least appropriate 
of the offices of ** The Friend,” to assume the 
guardianship over its readers in this respect. 
The recommendation of sound maxims, immo- 
rals and letters, will come with weight from 
a paper devoted to the cause of the most im- 
portant of all truths, and will have authority, 
if any where, among a people whose “institu- 
tions all tend to the formation of a grave and 
masculine character. 

Ido not flatter myself that my occasional 
contributions can be of any other value, than 
as adding to the variety of your entertainment; 
but if he is not rejected as an unwelcome cor- 
respondent, you may hear again from the 

Tue Hermit or Coaquannock. 
i 
FOR THE FRIEND. 

We have copied the article below from the 
**Common-Place Book’’ of a friend, whose 
obliging permission to make selections from it, 
we have before availed ourselves of. From a 
note of reference annexed, it appears to have 
been taken from Claypoole’s Daily Advertiser, 
July, 1796; further, we know nothing of its 
origin. From one part of it, however, it may 
be inferred that it was written by a man of let- 
ters, if not an author. It appeared to us to 
contain much concentrated, yet comprehen- 
sive wisdom, and withal of so cheerful and 
good-humoured a cast, that we thought it 
could not be otherwise than acceptable to our 
readers. Although particularly adapted tothe 
aged, yet those in younger life may derive va- 
luable hints from it. 


ASET OF RESOLUTIONS FOR OLD AGE. 


Except the reasons for a change be invincible, to 
live and die in the public profession of the religion in 
which one was born and bred. To avoid all profane 
talk and intricate debate on sacred topics. To en- 
deavour to get the better of the intrusions of indo- 
lence of mind and body, those harbingers of enfee- 
bling ag@» Rather to wear out than rust out. 
To nse early, and, as often as possible, to go to bed 
before midnight. Not to nod in company, nor indulge 
repose too frequently on the couch in the day. Fo 
waste as little of life in sleep as may be, for we shall 
all have enough in the grave. Not to give up walk- 
ing, nor to ride on horseback to fatigue. Experience, 
and a late medical opinion, determine me to ride five 
























miles every day; n@thing contributes more to the 
preservation of appetite and the prolongation of life. 


-+| Cheyne’s direction to the valetudinary, “to make exer- 


cise a part of their religion,” to be religiously observed. 
To continue the practice of reading, pursued for 
more than fifty years, books on all subjects; for 
variety is the salt of thefhind as wellas of life. Other 
peoples thoughts, like the best conversation of one’s 
comy y better than one’s own. 
Frequently to think over the virtues of one’s acquaint- 
ance, old and new. 


ions, are generally 


To admit every cheerful ray of 
sunshine upon the imagination. To avoid melan holy 
retrospection, for memory often comes when she is 
not invited. 
or little. Not to let passion of any sort run away 
with the understanding. : 


To live within one’s income, be it large 


Not to encourage romantic 
hopes and fears; not to drive away hope, the sove- 
reign balm of life, though he is the greatest‘of all 
flatterers. Not to be under the dominion of supersti- 
tion orenthusiasm, Not wilfully to undertake any thing 
for which the nerves of the mind or the body aré not 
strong enough. Not to run the race of competition, 
nor to be in another’s way. To strive to embody 
that dignified sentiment, “ to write injuries in dust, 
but kindnesses in marble.” Not to give the reins to 
constitutional impatience. To recollect, that he who 
can keep his own temper, may be his own master. If 
one cannot be a stoic in bearing and forbearing, on 
every trifling occasion, yet it may not be impossible 
to pull the check string against the moroseness of 
spleen, or the impetuosity of peevishness. Not to fall 
in love now, on the precipice of three score, nor ex- 
pect to be fallen inlove with. A connection between 
summer and winter is an improper one. To continue 
to have as few vacant hours on hand as possible, that 
idleness, the mother of crime, may not pay its visit. 
To be always doing something, and to have some- 
thing to do. If one is not able by situation, or 
through the necessity of raising supplies within the 
year, or by habit, (for virtue itself is but habit,) to 
do much ostentatious good, to do as little harm as 
possible; to make the best and the most of every 
thing. Not to indulge too much in luxury of the 
table, nor yet to underlive the constitution. Resolve 
not to go to bed or a full meal. Not to be enervated 
by the flatulency of tea. Let the second of the morn- 
ing’sthoughts be, to consider of theemployment of the 
day ; and one of the last at night to inquire, what 
to-day have I done? To take the good natured side 
in conversation ; however, not to praise every body, 
for that is to praise nobody. Not to be inquisitive 
and eager to know secrets, nor be thought to have a 
head full of other people's affairs. Not to debilitate 
the mind by incessant composition ; like the spider, 
it may spin itself to death; the mind like the field, 
must have its fallowseason. Not to be too freé with 
promises, for promises are oftentimes difficult to per- 
form. Not to be too much alone, nor to read, nor 
meditate, nor talk on points that may awaken sen- 
sations, and be too pathetic for the soul. To enjoy 
the present, nor to be made too unhappy by reflection 
on the past, nor to be oppressed by invincible gloom 
on the future. To resolve, more than ever, to shun 
every public station, and responsibility of conduct, 
To be satisfied with being master of one’s self, one’s 
habits, and one’s time. To remember never to quar- 
rel with one’s self, one’s wife, or one’s country. Last- 
ly, not to trust too much to the power of those great 
enemies to the human frame, the east wind, the 
drenching rain, and the night air. 

—p—— 
On this side, and on that, men see their friends 
Drop off, like leaves in autumn ; yet launch out 
Into fafitastic schemes, which the long livers 
In the world’s hale and undegenerate days 
Could scarce have leisure for; fools that we are ! 
Never to think of death and of ourselves 
At the same time; as if to learn to die 


Were no concern of ours. O more than sottish ! 
For creatures of a day, in gamesome mood 

To frolic on eternity’s dread brink, 
Unapprehensive ; when for aught we know 

The very first swoln surge shall eweep us in. 


Brairn’s Grave 
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The very clear and satisfaétory refutation of 
the misrepresentations of the ‘ Berean,’ rela- 
tive to the proceedings of the late Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, contained in the following further 
extract from Bates’ oe gem Repository, 
together with the annexéd pertinent observa- 
tions on uniformity of faith and ——a and 
the true object of religious community, ought 
to be read with attention by I’riends generally. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

The Berean of last month has an article headed 
“Ohio Yearly Meeting,” in which some of the trans- 
actions of that meeting have been grossly misrepre- 
sented, 

“This Meeting,” says the Berean, “at its late 
session, appointed a committee to confer with similar 
committees of other Yearly Mectings, (should such 
be appointed,) in order to effect a uniformity of faith 
and discipline throughout the Society of Friends. 
Much opposition, it is stated, was made in the meet- 
ing to this and other measures ; but they were carried 
over the heads of the members, much in the same 
manner as the party proceedings were carried in the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at its last sitting.”— 
“ If the orthodox of that meeting were so uninformed 
in history, as not to have learned that coercive means 
have heretofore utterly failed to contro] the free 
spirit of man, or to effect a uniformity in religious 
opinions, they could hardly have been ignorant of 
the effect of such means upon their neighbours. It 
would seem, then, that the determination exists to 
persevere in this course, reckless of known conse- 
quences,” 

The article from which the above extract is taken, 
alls nearly a column; but the preceding will give a 
pretty accurate view of its character, the temper in 
which it was written, and the representation of facts. 
And whoever reads it, with a knowledge of those 
facts, and an impartial mind, must conclude that the 
editor of that paper was imposed upon by his cor- 
respondent, or was endeavouring to impose upon his 
readers. 

In the first place I would ask, why did he decline 
to express the objects of the appointment, as they 
were explained to the meeting, and recorded/on its 
minutes, and represent it unequivocally as designed 
to “effect a uniformity of faith and discipline through- 
out the Society ;” rendering these words emphatic, 
as if they had been officially stated? What right 
had he, or any one else, to represent the design of 
the measure different from the exposition which was 
given to the meeting and its committee, and on 
which it was adopted? Did he derive his informa- 
tion from those who promoted it, or from those who 
were opposed to it? or did he supply the lack of 
information, by his own conjectures or prejudices? 

I conceive it would have been fair, if he had 
noticed the subject at all, to have stated its objects 
as was done to the meeting, or by the meeting itself, 

As to a uniformity of faith and discipline, I do not 
recollect ever to have heard such an object stated by 
any Friend of the measure. A uniformity of disci- 
pline I know was mentioned, as desirable among the 
different Yearly Meetings; and no doubtit is, except 
as regards regulations of a localnature. But I well 
remember that when the subject was under consider- 
ation by the committee, appointed for that purpose, 
the individual who brought forward the proposition 
to the Yearly Meeting, distinctly stated, that a uni- 
formity of discipline was not an object contemplated 
in the measure. A uniformity of faith, | thimk, was 
not mentioned, either by those who favoured, or 
those who opposed the proposition; at least I have 
no recollection of such a thing. The design of the 
Berean, therefore, is not very doubtful or obscure, 
‘The terms in which he expressed the objects of the 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio, were such as seemed more 
likely to create an excitement, than those adopted by 
that meeting itself. The readers of that paper have 
been so alarmed at the idea of creeds, doctrines, and 
fixed principles of religion, that their imaginations 
are very easily excited, And this state of mind has 
beerni taken advantage of, to the injury of a better 
judgment. 
























idea, in an objectionable point of view, and assign- 


eration such subjects as may appear to claim their 
attention, and communicate to their respective 


under best wisdom they may be prepared to give.” 
Meeting, it, will be evident that these committees 


stand upon the common ground of committees, ac- 
countable to the body by which they were appointed ; 











But after all the unfairness of the Berean, in rep-| 
resenting the objects of the appointment of the 
general committee, will it be pretended that the dis- 
ciplines of the different Yearly Meetings, as respects 
the general order of society, or those rules which 
concern the rights of members, ought to be diversi- 
fied? Or that the different parts of it should hold 


different principles as to the essential doctrines of| 


religion? In short, that the Society should be as 
much as possible divided and diversitied, and as little 
as possible, in the condition of one body, speaking 
ihe saine language, and minding the same thing? 
The apostle says there is but “one Lord, one faith, 
and one baptism.” Will it then be said that we 
ought to have a plurality of faiths? or that it would 
be an intolerable grievance to us to have but one? 
The Society of Friends, as such, never have acknow- 
ledged but one faith; and they have always recog- 
nised the principle, that a departure from that faith, 
and the avowal of do@trines incompatible with it, 
was sufficient cause of disownment. - For confirma- 
tion of this statement, the reader is referred to Bar- 





clay’s Anarchy of the Ranters, an extract from 
which is given in the first number of the Repository. 
What then was the occasion of bringing forward this 


ing it as the object for which the general committee 
was appointed by Ohio Yearly Meeting ? 

The objects of the appointment of the committee, 
as recorded on the minutes of the Yearly Meeting, 
are simply these: To bring “the different Yearly 
Meetings of Friends into a more intimate feeling 
with each other, on the general interests of our So- 
ciety, by the appointment of committees, by such 
Yearly Meetings as may be prepared to enter into 
the measure, to meet together and take into consid- 


Yearly Meetings, such propositions or advice as 


From this extract from the minutes of Ohio Yearly 


at liberty to take into consideration any subject 
relating to the general interest and welfare of the 
Society, and to spread their views before the differ- 
ent Yearly Meetings, which will dispose of such 
communications according to their best judgments, 
and in the full exercise of their present powers. 
These committees are to possess no coercive power, 
nor was it intended, when the proposition was 
brought forward, that they'should be invested with 
any. Whatever measures may grow out of the de- 
liberations of the committees, must become the acts 
of the respective Yearly Meetings, before they can 
be binding on the members—hence the Yearly Meet- 
ing has suffered none of its original powers to pass 
from it, in a constitutional point of view. 

Mutual assistance, under the qualifying aid of the 
Holy Head of the church, is the great object for 
which we enter into religious society, and for which 
our meetings of various grades, both for worship and 
discipline, have been established. In thus coming 
together, in these Meetings, from the particular to 
the Yearly Meeting, when there is a right engage- 
ment of mind, a qualification has been afforded for 
the strengthening one another’s hands in the dis- 
charge of their respective duties. The several parts 
of the body, so brought together or connected by 
these bonds, have been “brought into a more inti- 
mate feeling with each other.” It is but the same 
principle which is acted upon in the measure adopted 
by Ohio Yearly Meeting. It is proposed for com- 
mittees from the different Yearly Meetings, to meet 
together on this same ground of gospel love and 
Christian fellowship, and with the same dépendence 
on the Great Head of the church, for ability for 
every good word and work. And whatever in this 
may be opened to their minds, as tending tothe bene- 
fit of the whole, or any part of the chur@Mfiiilitant, 
they may communicate, as above mentioned, resting 
its adoption on the evidence of truth, with which it 
may be clothed. Where now, I would ask, is the 
inconsistency of this measure, or what the danger to 
be apprehended from it? 


The principle is clearly the same as that which 

















first gathered us to be a people, and by which we 
must be kept together, if the bonds of religious society 
be not totally separated. 


As to the “much opposition” spoken of in the 


Berean, it can be true only as respects a few ind#® 


viduals. This opposition, whether we call it little 
or much, was made when the subject was first opened 
in the meeting, and before there had been time and 
opportunity for it to be considered and correctly 
understood. The friends of the measure did not 
wish it to be at once adopted, but considered. This 
was opposed, and it was even stated as an objection 
against this reasonable course, that if it were refer- 
red to a committee for consideration, it would be 
adopted! ‘here seemed to be a consciousness that 
the objections, which were discoverable in the minds 
of some present, could not bear the test of cool and 
dispassionate examination. The, judgment of the 
meeting was, that it should be referred for considera- 
tion to a committee ; even those who had objected 
to the proposition, mostly concurring in this course. 
A committee was accordingly appointed; those who 
had opposed it taking an active part in this appoint- 
ment, and placing on it such as they thought proper. 
The subject was laid before the women’s meeting, 
and with remarkable unanimity referred to a com- 
mittee. In this joint committee the subject was dis- 
cussed with freedom, which resulted in a report 
recommending the adoption of the measure. This 
report was adopted ; andifthere was any opposition 
in the meeting at that time, it was so little as not to 
be recollected by those of whom I have inquired, 
(for being ill, 1 was not at meeting.) But itis recol- 
lected, that when the meeting was considering the 
manner in which it should be communicated to other 
Yearly, Meetings, and a postscript was prepared for 
that purpose, it was mentioned in that postscript, 
that the proposition had been “ very feelingly united 
with.” And the very individual who made the first 
and the most opposition to the measure, proposed 
that after the words just quoted, it should be said 
“ by Friends generally,” which addition was accord- 
ingly made. The committee appointed to consider 
the subject, were directed to bring forward the 
names of ‘suitable persons, to be appointed to carry 
the objects into effect. 

And yet the Berean tells his readers “ it was car- 
ried over the heads of the members.” 


At the Yearly Meeting in Indiana, the same sub- 


ject was taken up; and at first, objections were 


made to it. It was referred to a committee, that its 
nature might be explained, and the propriety of 
adopting it fully considered. In this committee, as 
was the case at Ohio Yearly Meeting, individuals 
were put on the appointment, who were understood 
to be opposed to the proposition. But on a free and 
calm discussion of it in this committee, objections 
were removed ; the individual who had said the most 
against it, confessed he had been mistaken, and was 
giad to find his mistake : and another expressed his 
belief, that if it could be explained to the meeting as 
it had been to the committee, there was not an indi- 
vidual who would object to it. A report was finally 
prepared, recommending the measure; one solitary 
individual expressing that he did not see the pro- 
priety of it, but at the same time informing them 
that he submitted to the judgment of the rest. 


When the report was presented to the meeting, if 


there was any opposition at all, it was so little that 
I have no recollection of it. It was adopted, and a 
committee appointed to carry the objects into effect, 
and information directed to be given to the other 
Yearly Meetings. 


Thus much I have thought it proper to say in re- 
lation to the subject, in order to correct misrepresen- 
tations. 


The spirit of war is not less unfriendly to 
moral virtue, the progress of the arts and sci- 
ences, and the real love of our country, than 
hostile to the Christian religion. The ten- 
dency of national wars is, to abridge the lib- 
erty of the subject, and convert free into des- 
potic states. Ditiwyy. * 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
ELISHA BATES AND THE BEREAN. 


Most of our readers have probably read or 
heard of the work of Elisha Bates, entitled 
«“ The Doctrines of Friends, or Principles of 
the Christian Religion, as held by the Society of 
Friends.”’ It has been well received, and much 
circulated among sound Friends, and contains, 
perhaps, the clearest and ablest exposition of 
our doctrines, which has been written in this 
country; an exposition which, it may be safely 
asserted, is in close agreement with, and is 
sustained by, that of Barclay, although in some 
respects varying from it in its mode of illus- 
tration. The work is also interesting as a 
literary performance. The style is, generally, 
clear and pure, and rises frequently into a dig- 
nity and elevation becoming the subject. It 
is, moreover, a production strictly indigenous 
of our western wilderness; written by a self- 
educated man, printed by the author, and ma- 
nufactured in all its parts—types, paper, ink, 
and leather, beyond the mountains. 

A small pamphlet by the same author, con- 
sisting chiefly of extracts from the writings of 
our early Friends on the divinity of Christ, the 
benefits of his coming, and the holy scriptures, 
&c., has, also, been generally approved, and 
widely circulated. Both these works were 
examined, and sanctioned by the meeting for 
sufferings of Ohio yearly meeting. 

Soon after their publication, they became, 
in common with some other doctrinal writ- 
ings, and particularly those of Joseph John 
Gurney, the subject of amimadversion, in a 
paper called the Berean, which is edited and 
published in Wilmington, Delaware, by some 
of the separatists from the Society of Friends. 

The remoteness of Elisha Bates’s residence, 
enabled the writers of the Berean to continue 
their remarks for some time, without any re- 
ply on his part. But it was in an evil hour 
for the credit of the Berean, that it attacked 
these works. Elisha Bates commenced the 
publication of'a monthly journal, entitled ‘* The 
Miscellaneous Repository,’’ in which he has 
replied to his reviewers with such keen argu- 
ment and good temper, and has so exposed 
the unfairness of their attack, that they have 
reason to repent of their onset. We think it 
an act of justice to a most estimable friend, to 
give his defence a wider circulation than it has 
yet obtained; for we have never seen a more 
triumphant vindication than this of Elisha 
Bates. We shall render a further service to 
the cause of truth, by enabling our readers 
to estimate for themselves, the want of fair- 
ness and liberality—the personalities—the false 
reasonings, and false assumptions of the Be- 
rean. 

Through the kindness of one of the subscribers to 
the Berean, (a paper published in Wilmington,) the 
second volume of that work has recently been 
placed in my hands. I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing the numbers subsequent to the 
close of that volume. 

This work contaists a laboured opposition to the 
“ Doctrines of Friends,” and the pamphlet entitled 
“ Extracts,” &c. These “ Reviews,” begun in the 
9th month, 1825, do not appear to be closed in the 
2d vol. and may, for any thing I know to the con- 
trary, be continued to the present time. I was 
pretty soon apprised of this attack ; but it did not 
appear to be material that any public notice should 


be taken of it, till the writers should have time to 
develop their views, and discover what doctrines 
they intended to oppose, and what to advocate. As 
that opportunity has now been fully afforded, it 
seems due to the cause of truth, to myself, and the 
Society of which | am a member, to point out some 
of the numerous errors into which the writer or 
writers have fallen. 

It is a common privilege of authors, to defend 
themselves when arraigned before the public; yet 
my aversion to controversy is such, that those mo- 
tives which merely relate to myself, would be alto- 
gether insufficient to induce me to enter into it; and 
more especially, as the manner of the attack neces- 
sarily leads to the notice of much unfairness in these 
reviews. 

But this is no new thing. It was the case in the 
aftacks made on the Society of Friends in the early 
periods of its history. And it is some consolation to 
my mind, that I have before me the examples of the 
worthy instruments of that day, who were not only 
firm in the belief, but ready in the support, of the 
doctrines of the gospel. 

The reader will do well to bear in mind, that the 
“Doctrines of Friends,” and the pamphlet of “Bx- 
tracts,” &c. were intended to give a concise view of 
the principles of the Christian religion, as held by 
the Society of Friends. If, therefore, I had suffi- 
cient ground from the acknowledged doctrinal writ- 
ings of the Society, for the different tenets which 
have become the objects of attack, the objections 
must be considered as fully answered, or as resting, 
not against the works I have published, but those by 
which they are supported. This, then, will be a 
prominent object which | shall keep in view, reserv- 
ing to myself the privilege of a future decision, how 
far I shall go in a defence of the principles held by 
our friends in early and in latter time, or into an 
investigation of the sentiments propagated by the 
Berean. As already hinted, the manner in which 
the attack has been made, will impose on me the 
unpleasant task of noticing a number @f cases of 
unfair and uncandid representations, which have 
been made in the Berean. 

The pamphlet of “ Extracts” was the first that was 
brought under review ; but what relates to the rrin- 
CIPLEs contained in this essay may, in the general, 
be very properly deferred till we come to the review 
of the “ Doctrines.” It would not be proper, how- 
ever, to pass over some other subjects of minor im- 
portance. The first of this description that I shall 
notice, is an idea suggested in the first article, p. 73. 
vol. 2, and relates to what is said in the pamphlet of 
the divinity of Christ. “Is it not, therefore,” says 
he, “greatly to be deplored, that the Meeting for 
Sufferings of Ohio Yearly Meeting should have for- 
mally sanctioned the publication of a work, which, 
however pure the motives of its author, is calculated 
to scatter the seeds of controversy, and agitate the 
peaceful regions of the west? A controversy which 
has neither points nor limits, nor bowels of charity. 
A controversy always fatal to the peace of the church 
and to the gospel of Christ, which breathes nothing 
but good will to men.” This controversy, however 
indefinite, and however uncharitable, however sub- 
versive of the peace of the church and the gospel of 
Christ, has been in his own hands from that time to 
the present, and he has pursued it with a zeal that 
deserved a better cause. It is now considerably in 
the second year that he has been prosecuting this 
warfare, so appropriately characterized by himself, 
while I have been patiently awaiting the result, and 
now step forward to correct a few of his mistakes 
and misrepresentations, lest my silence might be con- 
strued into an acquiescence, and thus contribute to 
fix wrong impressions on unsuspecting minds. 

The writer proceeds,—* The author lays great 
stress on opinions: * Great is the importance,’ he 
says, ‘of opinions :’ and one object of this work, he 
informs us, is to prevent ‘ diversity of opinions’ in 
religious society. But is uniformity in religious opi- 
nions attainable? I leave it to history to answer the 
question. Inquisitions, and dungeons, the rack and 
the gibbet, and the stake, have done their utmost, 
and failed.” The first remark that I shall make on 
this passage is, that I have not been able to find in 
the pamphlet the sentence which he has given as a 


ee 


direct quotation from it. But as the sentiment is 
true in itself, it is possisLe I may have said so, if not 
in the pamphlet, at least some where else. | think, 
however, it is ManuractrurED out of the following 
sentence, which occurs in the third page of the Ex- 
tracts: “ Great is the influence of PRINCIPLES on our 
feelings ; and consequently our preservation and im- 
provement have a very intimate relation to the doc- 
trines and opinions we hold.’ If the quotation in 
the Berean was given instead of this, the writer can 
have no apology for his procedure. If it should be 
said that the meaning is not changed, then I ask why 
change the language? Butyit is not conceded that 
the meaning of the two sentences is the same. "The 
contrast is obvious to a superficial observer. Little 
did 1 suppose, when I wrote this sentence, that any 
one would be disposed to call it in question, The 
sentiment is so evident in itself, as to stand above the 
most carping criticism. The consciousness of this, 
I apprehend, was the cause of the unwarrantable }i- 
berty he has taken, to change the language, that 
might be more easily rendered objectionable. 

But, after all, what has he gained by the procedure 
Opinions are either of importance or they are not. If 
they are of import@nce, why endeavour to render the 
idea odious? If they are not, why did he trouble him- 
self about the opinions published in the pamphlet and 
Doctrines ? Why wage so long a warfare against opi- 
nions, if opinions are of no importance? But the sub- 
ject may be placed on much more substantial ground ; 
for if opinions are of no importance, it makes no dif- 
ference what opinions we entertain of our moral and 
religious obligations, or any of the doctrines of religion 
—even the existence and attributes of the Deity. Did 
the Berean intend to take this ground? If it should be 
said he only intended to impress the importance of 
PRACTICE, | answer, that I had never called this in 
question; and it was avery ill-judged method of en- 
forcing the importance of practice, to call in question 
“the influence of rrincirLes on our feelings.” | 
leave it, however, to the candid reader to decide 
whether’there does not arrEar to have been another 
object. By changing “the influence of princiries 
on ourfeelings,” into the importance of opinions, and 
this again into unrrorMiry in religious opinions, and 
connecting this with the “ inquisition, and dungeons, 
the rack, the gibbet, and the stake,” it is probable 
some, weak minds might be induced to identify my 
motives in publishing the pamphlet, with the feelings 
of those who resorted to these horrid engines of cru- 
elty, to enforee a uniformity in religious opinions. 
If this was his intention, it was an unworthy mea- 
sure; if it was not, he might have spared himself the 
trouble of making such a parade of the implements 
of cruelty and death. 

—<—— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 

Amid the difficulties and trials of the pre- 
sent day, encouragement is often to be found 
in recurring to the history of the church in for- 
mer ages. ‘The declaration of our blessed Sa- 
viour, that in this world his followers “should 
have trouble,” their constant and unvarying 
experience has fully verified; but it is also 
cause of grateful acknowledgment, whilst 
making this retrospection, to observe, that the 
gracious promise, that in Him “ they should 
have peace,” has also been completely and 
joyfully fulfilled. The present trials of our So- 
ciety, though perhaps greater in degree, are 
not different in kind, from those of our worthy 
predecessors; and the faithful advocates of the 
cause and testimony of our Holy Redeemer 
may now have cause of reverent and humble 
hope, that as the Church in early days was 
protected by his power, and brought through 
all her conflicts by his mighty arm, so now a 
deliverance will be witnessed from that de- 
stroying libertine spirit, which has threatened 
to sweep all ancient landmarks* in its impetu- 
ous torrent. 


The following epistle of T. Ellwood is wor- 
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thy of the serious perusal of all the readers of his instruments, way with your order, let every one be 





the “ Friend.” 
If it had been written at the present time, 


and designed to meet the present state of so-| 


ciety, it could scarcely have been more appro- 
priate. He descerjbes the spirit causing the 


difficulties of his day, as being an enemy of 


good order, resisting proper government and 
control, calling it imposition and oppression, 
and that when the discontented party found 
they could not obtaingthe sway, they then made 
disturbances in meetings, inducing the light 
and frivolous members to join with them, and 
progressing from one degree to another, they 
lapsed at last, to use his own words, in divers 
places, into “an open defection, apostacy, and 
separation.”” ‘They then proceeded to cause 
further disturbances and divisions amongst 
Iriends, to print false and’malicious books, and 
at last to shut Friends out of their meeting 
houses. T. E. then goes onto express his be- 
lief, that some had gone off, through “‘ affection 
to some of those leading separatists,’ and 
were deceived by fair words and * feigned 
speeches;”’ but he earnestly expostulates with 
all classes an society to beware, how, from any 
motives whatever, they were drawn in the least 
to participate in this dividing disorderly spirit. 
It further appears, to complete the present ex- 
act parallel to the present state of affairs, that 
the separatists then, as now, made great boast 
of their numbers, but 'T. Ellwood reminded 
them, that when Jeroboam set up his separate 
altar, ten out of twelve tribes,joined him, yet 


it was said of him, ** who made Israel fo sin;” | 


and he further reminded them of the divine in- 
junction, * NOt to follow a multitude to do 
evil.” 

We need not, however, make a further ana- 
lysis of this interesting epistle; it will speak for 
itself; and though of considerable length, will 
amply repay a serious and attentive perusal. 

The Epistle is to be found in the life of T. 
E., commencing at page 369, and is addressed 
to Friends generally. After touching upon 
some other points, accompanied with pertinent 
admonitions, he thus proceeds: 


“ Great hath been the hurt which the enemy hath 
done in this day, by leading into a false freedom, and 
erying up a wrong liberty: for under this pretence 
have crept in great disorders, some running out one 
way, and some another; some mixing in marriages 
with the world’s people, and some going to the priest 
to be married. And many loose and unclean spirits 
have shrouded themselves under this plausible pre- 
tence of being left to their liberty, unto whom truth’s 
order is irksome and uneasy; and they kick against 
it, and call it imposition, because it checks their licen- 
tious liberty. ‘Therefore all, who join with their plea, 
examine and try what liberty it is ye claim and stand 
for: for the true liberty is not inconsistent with the 
cross of Christ, nor repugnant to his yoke; but agrees 
with it, and is obtained through it, and maintained 
by it. And none whom the Son hath made free in- 
deed, will, or can plead, or make use of that liberty in 
opposition to any means, which the God of order hath 
appointed, or set up in his church, for the keeping 
out confusion, disorder, and looseness. And hereby 
all may take a right measure, and may certainly know 
what kind of liberty that is, which some have so hotly 
contended for, in opposition to that necessary and 
commendable order, which God hath led his people 
into, and which the enemy, in his agents, labours so 
hard to lead them out of. For the enemy well knows, 
that the tendency and service thereof is to detect and 
discover his secret workings, and to bring his deeds 
to light and judgment; and therefore he strives with 
might and main to overturn it, crying out through 


' rt wet FOR THE FRIEND. 
| left to his liberty. By which seemingly fair and spe- 


cious plea, not only the loose, disorderly, factious spi- 
jrits have been let up, and encouraged to greater bold- 
ness and licentiousness; but some simple and well-|t}e newspapers of the last week Had it con 
j}meaning Friends also, not seeing the design of Satan taleed a ahaidina’ sé ; : ie oie ~ 
therein, have been misled thereby, and made use of — - on EC TK antation of the errors 
by the enemy, and the more subtle of his instruments, which the writer has notoriously avowed in re- 
|to oppose the good order of truth. Thus hath the lation to the subject of which it treats. | 
eer ree and ~— to lay waste the work of but as it in- 
the Lord. But the Lord, (magnified be his holy nn . ea a . 

fe hath not been wanting to his people, who in volves . flat contradic amon of assertions which 


It was with much surprise that I read the 


A 


should have rejoiced to see it; 


sincerity of heart have diligently waited on him, and he has repeatedly made, both publicly and pri- 
trusted in him; for he hath all along raised up some, |Vately, | cannot but admire that his friends 
whose eye he hath opened to see the design and 
working of the evil one; and whose spirits he hath | 
engaged to stand up in a faithful testimony against s 
him, contending for the way of truth. Which when re 2 Inasmuch, how- 
they, in whom the enemy wrought, perceived, and | CVs 45 It Is designed to discredit the state- 
found they could not run over the heads of Friends,| Ments of persons of undoubted piety and vera- 
and carry things on as themselves pleased, they set city, it is proper that it should be contrasted 


| should have been so inconsiderate as to make 
selves, in a heady wilful spirit, to raise disturb-| with the sentiments which Elias Hicks has 
. : shia S as 


it public, and thus expose the weakness and 
inconsistency of the author. 





ances in meetings for business, by encouraging and wreviously expressed. and hie} 
abetting such heady, loose, contentious, and disorder- as 7 Capressed, and on wilca the charge 
ly persofs as would join with them : thus hardening ot his doubting or denying the miraculous con- 
themselves, and provoking the Lord to give them up |Ception of our blessed Lord is founded. ‘The 
to blindiiéss and hardness of heart, till at length the | letter is as follows: viz. 
enemy prevailed so far upon them, as to work them 

LETTER 


by degrees from discontent to prejudice, then to enmi- 
ty, and so at length, in divers places, to an open de-|From Exias Hicks, in reply to one addressed to him 
| fection, apostacy, and separation, 

* Now, although I know, my dear friends, that ye 
who have kept your habitation in the light of the Lord, 
and whose eye is single therein, have a clear sight and 
understanding that the spirit, which hath thus wrought 
land fought against the truth, is not, nor can be, of 
God, but is of the wicked one ; and although the fruits 
it hath brought forth, through the agents and instru- 
ments in and by which it hath wrought, viz. Making 
| disturbances in meetings, to the breaking the Church’s 
|peace; causing divisions amongst Friends ; publishing 
| to the world.most wicked, malicious, railing, and scanda- 
lous books, against Friends, (an effect of the greatest 
enmity,) shutting and keeping Friends out of their com- 
}mon meeting houses, in which they have a just right and 
property, and not suffering them to meet therein, (which 
lis a part of the persecution inflicted on Friends by the 
world,) and at length also set up separate meetings, 
|in opposition to the meetings of God's people: although, 
I say, these fruits are sufficient of themselves to dis- 
cover and manifest, to an unclouded mind, what spi- 
rit that is, and must needs be, which hath brought 
them forth; yet inasmuch as some, partly through 
| weakness of judgment, and partly through personal 
jaffection to some of those leading separatists, are yet 
in danger to be betrayed by their fair words and 
|\feigned speeches, wherewith they lie in wait to de- 
jceive, I feel a concern remain upon my spirit, in the 
|\love of God, to warn all such, that they join not with 
|nor give countenance unto that spirit, that hath 
|thus wrought against the Lord, and against his peo- 
|ple. er = 

“ For, Friends, in the holy fear of the living God, 
|and in the openings of the spring of his pure life in 
|my soul, at this time, and from the certain know- 
ledge and clear demonstration which I have received 
from him therein; I testify and declare unto you, 
that this spirit, which in this day hath run out, and 
hath drawn out some into opposition against the way 
and work of the Lord, into division and separation 
from the people of the Lord, and from the holy assem- 
blies which the Lord hath gathered, and by his pow- 
erful presence hath owned, and daily doth own; this 
spirit, I say, is the same with that which hath former- 
ly wrought, in other appearances, against the truth 
in our time; and is the same with that spirit that 
wrought against the work of the Lord in the days of 
the holy apostles. This mystery of iniquity then 
wrought, and caused many to turn aside, and to leave 
the right way of the Lord, and to forsake the assem- 
blies of God’s people, Heb. x. 25. Yea, and to run 
into separation too, Jude 19. Upon whom the Holy 
Ghost hath set this brand, that they were sensual, 
having not the Spirit. And many close and sharp 
testimonies did the Lord give forth through his ser- 
vants in that day, against this spirit, and against those 
that were joined to it, and acted by it, as may be 
seen in the Holy Scriptures. 

(To be continued.) 


on the subject of the reports in circulation of his 
disbelieving in the miraculous conception and birth 
of Jesus Curist. 
Jerico, 13th of 12th mo. 1827. 
Friend Harvey Frink,—Thy note of the 6th in- 
stant came duly to hand, and in answer thereto, | 
may observe that Scribes and Pharisees are the same 
in every age:—thou hast read how they belied the 
blessed son ofthe virgin, our great and holy pattern, 
and perfect example. And the Seribes and Phari- 
sees of the present day, are following their example, 
by spreading lies and evil reports concerning those 
who are endeavouring faithfully to come up in his 
example and precepts; for it seems to be the only 
medium that,some men have to exalt themselves, by 
continually finding fault with those that are much 
better than themselves, and as truth will not gratify 
their envy, they make lies their refuge ; which is the 
case in the present instance, as I never thought nor 
said that I disbelieved the account given by the 
evangelist respecting the miraculous conception and 
birth of Jesus Christ; and thou may be fully assured, 
that whoever has reported it, has reported an abso- 
lute falsehood ; and may the Lord forgive them the 
dreadful fault, for they know not what they do.— 
And even if the thing was true, as thou observest, 
it raised the prejudice against the society, and was 
doing harm, hence the reporters could have no good 
in view, but only to gratify their own envy, which is 
the case with all tale-bearers and detractors of other 
men’s persons. Well might the wise man say, “ The 
words of a tale-bearer are as wounds, and he that re- 
peateth a matter, separateth very friends;” and that, 
with the envious spirit that produced it, is the only 
cause of all the discord and dissention that now pre- 
vail in our once peaceful and favoured society. How 
dead and destitute such creatures must be, of that 
charity, that, the apostle tells us, covers the multitude 
of faults. This being the present needful, I conclude. 
Thy assured friend, 


| 





































Exvias Hicks, 
There is a spirit of angry invective and bit- 
terness evinced in this letter, which must strike 
even the most careless readers, notwithstand- 
ing the awkward attempt to conceal it. It 
breathes a temper the most opposite to that 
in which we can sincerely desire the forgive- 
ness of our enemies, and proves that the 
author was under great irritation and excite- 
ment when he penned it. Afier so freely be- 
stowing the epithet of Pharisees on others, and 
charging them with “ spreading lies, evil re- 
ports, and absolute falsehood;” and “ making 
lies their refuge to gratify their envy,” he 
should have paused before he quoted the sub- 
blime language of the Redeemer of the world, 


2 


following letter from Elias Hicks in one of 
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erence — ee eal a . — at 


and queried with himself, whether, in the sight 
of the great Searcher of hearts, he was free 
from those evil surmisings, and those angry 
passions, which are so directly incompati ble 
with the meek and lowly temper of Him, who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again. The 
lancuage of the letter is not unlike that 
by one of old, who thought hums self ‘*endeavour- 
ing faithfully to come up in” all the ordinan- 
ces of the law, and thanked God that he was 
not as other men were, nor even as the poor 
publican. “ How dead and destitute 
such @reatures be,’ who are ** continually find- 
ing fault with me, Elias Hicks, who am so 
much better than themselves.’ We search the 
letter in vain for any evidences of the meek- 
ness, the humility, or the gentleness of the 
Christian. ‘* How destitute’ is its language 
+ of that charity that the apostle tells us, covers 
the multitude of faults.” .What haughty con- 
tempt is conveyed by the expression * such 
creatures!!”? and how self-c omp ylacent is the 
assumption that he, Elias Hicks, is so much 
better than those who cannot conscientiously 
Llow ditierent is 
its whole tenor from the mild and amiable spi- 
rit of the primitive believers, who could say, 
‘being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, 
we suffer it: being defamed, we entreat.”’ 

But it is time to adduce the proof that Elias 
Hicks has both doubted and denied the mira- 
culous conception and birth of Jesus Christ. 
In a letter to Thomas Willis, dated 10th mo. 
1821, and which has been published and re- 
viewed, he say 

** Now, in his creed, (the bishop of Rome, ) 
to a h he made all the nations of Europe 
bow by the dint of the sword, was this of the 
miraculous birth; therefore, all clildren for 
several hundred years, were brought up and 
educated in this belief, without any examina- 
tion in regard to its correctness. Finding this 
to be the case, I eramined the account given 
on this subject by the four evangelists, and ac- 
cording to my best judgment on the occasion, 
I was led to think there was considerable more 
scriplure evidence for his being the son of Jo- 
seph than otherwise ;’———** 
sider that He (Jesus Christ) was born of a 
woman that was joined in lawful wedlock with 
a man Israel, it would seem that it must 
shut the way to the enforeing any such belief, 
that he was miraculously conceived,) 
all their neighbours would naturally be | d to 
consider him the om of Joseph, and this. it 
appears very clear they did, by scripture testi- 
mony; and although it bas not, as above ob- 
served, given cause, as yet, to alter my views 
on the subject, as tradition is a mighty bul- 
wark, asily removed; yet it has had this 
salutary effect, to deliver me from judging my 
brethren and feliow creatures who are in that 
belief, (that is, who deny the miraculous con- 
ception) and can feel the same flow oflove and 
unity withthem, as though they were in the same 
belief with myself; neither would I dare to say 
positively that it would be my mind, they should 
change their be lief, unless I could give them 
much greater evidence than I am at present 
possessed of, as 1 consider, in regard to our 
salvation, they are both non-essentials; and | 
may further add, that 1 believe it would 


concur with his opinions. 


Savs: 


of 


/ 
(as as 


note 


be 


used | 


must! 


Sut when we con-}j 


much greater sin in me, to smoke tobacco that 


was the produce of the labour of slaves, than} 
it would be to beheve either of the se posi-| 
}tions’ *—({in other words, much greater sin 


than to believe that Jesus Christ was the’Son of 


Joseph.’ 


after 
the 


that. 
of 


My readers will observe, an eX- 


amimation of the 


accounts birth 
his best judgment on the occasion, Elias Hicks 


iwas led to think there 


was conside rable more 
for Christ’s being the 
of Joseph, than in favour of the miraculous 
conception. It is evident, therefore, that he 
have disbelieved the narratives of 
thew and Luke, which are plain and positive 
as to the latter fact. He further says, he would 


scripture evidence son 


must 


not dare to say that those who disbelieve the} 


miraculous conception, should change their 


belief, unless he could give them much greater} 


evidence than he 


of 
Christ civen by the evangelists, according to" 


Mat-| 


is at present possessed of—| 


absolute 


and 


falsehoods. 


must finally rest. 


and ** makin: 


their refuge,” 


The testimony | have adduced is con 
sive, but | may add, that 1t is corroborated by 
the evidence of at least eight individuals of the 


ly } 

hohest respectability and veracity, to whom 
ne h is de clared, 
timents; 


at different times, similar se 
and to one of ¢! 
serted, that the narratives 


Luke, m@specting the 


em, he positively as 
of Matthew 
miraculous conception, 


ar 


were fabulous. LUTHER. 
ontlinat 
A PASTORAL HYMN 
* Gentle pilgrim, tell me why 


Dost thou told thine 
And wisttul ¢ 


arms 
ist thine ey« 


and sigh, 


Ss around — 
Whither, pilgrim, art thou bound 
The road to Zion’s ates | seek: 

| If thou canst inform me, speak.” 


* Keep yon right hand path with care, 
7 hous oh crags obstruct. 
You just discern 


and brambles tear 
a narrow track— 


Enter there, and turn not back.” 
that is, much greater evidence than that of} “ Say, where that pleasant pathway leads, 
Matthew and Luke, from which it is apparent| Winding down yon flowery meads 
1 ; Sone o ance > wav becuiles 
that he disbelieved their account. Song or dance the way beguiles, 
om on 4 1 . ‘ | Every face is drest m smiles. 
The sermons Elias Hicks also furnish} « shun’ with care that flowery way: 

. ? ° ° | orny _ ** 
conclusive proof that he disbelieves the mira-| I'will lead thee, pilgrim, far astray 
culous conception. | « Guide or counsel do I need?” 

+ Pilorim. he who runs may read.” 
In the one preached at Arch street in 1825, | ‘Is the way that I must keep, 
speaking of Jesus Christ, he says, * We can- Crossed by waters wide and deep 
not suppose that it was the outward body of} * Did it lead thro igh flood or fire, 
‘ Thou must not stop—thou must not tir 


Sle sh and blood that was begotten of God, but 
a birth of the spiritual life im the soul. 
must apply it internally and spiritually. For 
nothing can be a Son of God but that which is 
Spirit, and nothing but the soul of man is a 
recipient for the light and Spirit of God. 
Therefore, nothing can be a Son of God, but 
that which is immortal and invisible. Nothing 
visible can be a Son of God.’’—* By the an-| 
alogy of reason, spirit cannot beget a mati rial | 
body, because the thing 
with its father. 
not beget any thing but spirit; it 
flesh and blood. No, my friends 
sible.’ Philadelpl 


Iphia se rmons, page 
' 


inh 


begotten 


the same nature Spirit can- 


cannot be gel 





10. 
this passage, preachéa in a public meet- 
Philadelphia, ol 
| with sses; taken down in short hand, and pub- 
\lished by Elias Hicks’s friends, the miraculous 
|conception is denied no less than eight times— 
\it is declared, moreover, to be impossible. Lhe 
that spirit cannot beget’ a material 
it cannot beget flesh and blood: 
quently, all pretence to truth in the narratives 
of the evangelists is totally discarded. Yet, 
lin the face of these ivered in 
a religious assembly, 
lemn character of a religion, and 
under the profession of speaking from imme- 
diate revelation; 
declares, that 


ing before some hundreds 


asserts 


i 
1 ‘ 
body; conse- 


declarations, del 
while 


fa 


minister ol 


he now comes forward and 
whoever has reported that he 
disbelieved the account of the evangelists, has 
asserted an absolute falsehood. He makes 
this assertion, too, in the face of the world, 
with these proofs to the contrary staring him in 
ithe face. I am perfectly willing to leave eve ry 
to judge for himself, how far Elias 
Hicks ** disbeheved the account of the evange- 
list, pt the miraculous conception and 
birth of Jesus Christ;”’ 
over, ee is charges of “ spreading lies 


reader 





We| 


must be of 


, it is impos- | 


» standine in the so-} 


and to decide, more-| 


Till I rv 


my journey past, 

\ Tell me ll the daylight last 

| ‘ } } 7 } 

| Vill the sky be bright and clear 
| 4 

} 


Till the evening shades appear 


| * Though the sun now rides so high, 


} Clouds may veil the evening sky ; 
| Fast sinks the sun, fast wears the day, 
Thou must not stop—thou must not stay 


} God speed thee 


\ 


+, piigrim, on thy way!” 


A. L. Barpavut 

Moa ie 

It is somewhat singular, that the deleterious 
effects of an article so generally in use as charcoa 
when burned in confined place :. should not be I 
known, and guarded against. Repeated are the 
stances of loss i life, from this cause which are 
jnoticed in the papers, yet numerous as are the fat 
| results, it has so far failed in rendering perons more 
‘ cuutiaus in the use of this convenient material fo 
‘fire. Some two weeks since, a vessel from Salen 
| county was oystering in Delaware Bay, and in tly 
levening one of the persons on board, Zebu 
| Somers, lighted a charceal fire in the ¢abin. 
llaid himself down to sleep; a short time after 
j another of the hands went into the cabin with the 
same intent, and after having laid some time, em 
feeling the oppressiveness of the air of the room, 
| without knowWing the cause, he got up and went.on 
ideck. After a short time he returned to the cabir 
| with light, and found poor Somers a corps 


The deceased was a respectable man 
wife and two children to mourn this 
| affliction. 


and has left a 
unlooked for 


—— 0 





New York Canal Revenue—The amount ot 
| toll collected on the Erie 
nals for 


ag Champlain ca- 


the past year, amounts to $859,059 
i48. The amount collected in 1826, was 
$762,003 60: showing an increase of $97,054 
88 cents. The aggregate of 1827 is 9000 
more than the estimate of the commissioners 


lof the canal board, and $11,000 less than that 
of the canal commissioners.— Albany Argus. 


An effort to quiet a wounded conscience by 
a repetition of sin, is like flying from a ser- 
| pent, and meeting a lion.—Dillrryn. 
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new sect, and the legitimate body of Friends, 
and to vindicate the latter from any participa- 
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26, 1828. 


FIRST MONTH, 


tion in the novel tenets of the former. If they 
will persist in a separation from the parent 
stock, be it so; but let them stand before the 
world in their distinct and appropriate cha- 
It would be an anomaly in religious 





A few days since, a friend put into our hands 
a paper published in this city, containing an arti- 
cle purporting to be a letter fremElias Hicks to 
Harvey Frink. We will not say that we doubted 
its genuineness; but, on reading it, the thought 
occurred, that one might very reasonably enter- 
tain scruples on that head; it might really seem 


racter. 
community for them to remain in connection 
with principles intrinsically and fundamentally 
discordant. 





incredible, that, adverting to Elias Hicks’s gene- s : a 
"] : In the article “ Agricultural Enterprise”’ of 


our last number, we were incorrect in stating 
that Ury was the birth place of Robert Bar- 
Accounts differ on this point; but on 
consulting a volume containing a history of 
his life, &c., it appears that he was born at 
Gordonstown, in the shire of Murray, Scot- 
land. 


ral reputation for truth, he could so far be off 
his guard, as thus to place himself before the 
public, in direct contradiction to his own writ- 
But, admitting the letter to 
aye been his, surely, it might be thought, he 


. clay. 
ten declarations. ’ 


could never have been so indiscreet as to sanc- 
tion its publication, and it might well be con- 
jectured, that the printing of it is attributable 


rather to an ill directed ebullition of zeal on * ad eiaicd ‘ 
; “ The Hermit of Coaquannock’”* is cordial- 


ly welcomed to our columns, and we shall be 
pleased to hear from him as often as may com- 
port with his habits of seclusion; we were gra- 
tified with the tone of his observations, and 
however ascetical may be his notions general- 
ly, he has certainly betrayed no want of liber- 
ality in his views on this occasibn. We like 
particularly his remarks relative to the selec- 
tions under the head of “ The English Clas- 
sic;”’ for that part of the arrangement of “The 
Friend’’ we entertain a decided partiality, and 
with all due deference to the objections which 
have been suggested by several, we neverthe- 


the part of his friends. Independently of the 
dilemma in which it is calculated to place him, 
in what way could it possibly subserve his 
ends’—to restrict himself to a denial of a mi- 
nor and collateral charge, is, by implication, 
to admit in full force, the more weighty and 
unportant ones. And who are the persons 
struck at under the coarse epithets which he 
has thought fit to use, but those constituting 
the great body of the Society of Friends, who 
lave not been disposed to abandon the an- 
sient ground of faith and discipline? including 
many now venerable in years, who stand as 


way marks to others for the consistency of : 
, : less believe, that these are more than coun- 


terbalanced by what may be said in its favour. 
It is true, it would not be best to administe 


their lives, and not a few who lived to enter 
their solemn protests against his antichristian 


It appears from the President’s Message, 
that our national concerns, generally, stand 
well. All our foreign relations are favourable 
to peace and harmony. Should we duly esti- 
mate our national advantages, and improve 
them as the means of perpetuating an enlight- 
ened freedom, we shall have good reason to 
make the inquiry, anciently made respecting 
Israel, ‘* What nation is there so great, which 
hath God so nigh unto them?’’—Christian 
Watchman. 


From the Richmond Whig. 


Gentlemen—Since I first communicated to 
you the powers of the liverwort in one case, 
I have had an opportunity of witnessing its ex- 
traordinary action in a number of others ; and 
it has fully sustained its character in every case 
wherein | have administered or recommended 
it. Not very distant from this place, | am per- 
sonally acquainted with several individuals, of 
both sexes, who have been restored by it. And 
here I will advert to one particularly : 

A man, not more than ten or twelve miles 
from here, was so far spent by profuse discharges 
of pus from his lungs, wasting night sweats, 
and hectic fever, that his attendants and friends 
were several times making preparations to- 
wards interring him. 

In this hopeless condition he was, by way of 
dernier resort, almost forced to take the liver- 
wort ; it promptly acted upon him as a tonic 
and alterative—giving him a keen appetite, 
clearing his cough, his night sweats, his hectic 
fever, and, finally, every symptom of his com- 
plaint; and about three weeks since, when I last 
saw him, he was enjoying fine health and spi- 
rits. There is something very remarkable in 
this little plant; in every instance, it soon ex- 
erts a positive influence over the cough and 
expectoration, quickly invigorates the stom- 


principles, but have since finished their course 


with joy, and are now receiving the reward of 


their faithfulness in the habitations of eternal 


; : "! ach, and acts very sensibly upon the kidneys, 
them in too large doses, but half'a page or 80; | or as a smart diuretic; in short, it some how or 
thus appropriated, and with occasional inter-| other seems to revolutionize the whole system. 





missions, certainly cannot 'be reasonably op- 


blessedness. ik short, on the supposition, that 


|posed; but, on theycontrary, we should appre- 
hend, would be Benerally relished by our 
readers, especially as, from our opinion of 


Elias Hicks had no hand in the publication of 
this letter, well might he exclaim, in the bit- 
terness of his heart, ** for it was not an enemy : a asin ; . 
1: ..» -.|the judgment of the individual who superin- 
that did this, then I could have borne it’’—or : 


tends the selection, we have confidence that 
witl 


lit will be managed with good taste, and with 
‘a proper regard to an agreeable diversity, 


1 hitn of Uz, “ye dig a pit for your friend.” 
We, had written the foregoing previous to 
reading the more ample and able strictures of 
Luther, which our readers will find on another 


page, 


both as to the manner and the matter. 


is with unfeigned reluctance that we oa -_ 
Iti ifeigned reluctance that we * Coaquannock, “ or the place of the tall pines, 


the Indian name for the spot on which Philadelphia 
is founded. 


have so often to discuss the errors of this aged 

man; but, insepdrably connected as he is with 

a combination, the systematic energies of 

which are ne against the foundations of 
s 


the dearest h of man, and voluntarily 


0 





To Correspondents. 
It is proper to notice the reception of com- 
placing himself as in the “fore front” of the| munications from Phips, Hasem, and Wool- 
phalanx, he bas no just grounds of complaint.|man, which, with several others, in prose and 
We have no personal hostility to Aint; our] verse. are under consideration. 
early predileetions would lead to the reverse of | ~~ - 
this; we have no controversy with him or any| a —_ 
one else, as to the right of every man to think| Important Decision.—The judges of the su- 


for himself on points of ‘bélief: but. we feel it|Preme cout have decided that the city of Pli- 
or himse oints ¢ puei; but, we feel . : . 
= ' I ‘ : » ot es l\ladelphia has legal jurisdiction over the 
ey Po eee oy Ctety Se and/ island in the river Delaware, 6pposite the 
fit occasion, plainly to distinguish between the | city. 

| cat) 


CCT 


I have been familiar with every form and 
degree of pulmonary consumption for more than 
twenty years, yet have I never seen any thing 
act like this in one single case of it. The h- 
verwort has actually cured a hereditary phthisis 
in a man of Loudoun county, Va. whose whole 
family nearly had died of consumption derived 
from the same cause. 

T. P. HEREFORD. 

Haymarket, Virginia, Nov. 30, 1827. 
00—— 

** When we look round and see the peace and 
plenty which reign throughout our land; the 
ripe harvest; the crowded flocks; the trees 
bending to the earth with golden fruit; the 
white sails of commerce; the hardy plough; 
the swift shuttle, and all the various pros- 
perous branches of industry; when we see edu- 
cation extended, and learning prevail; _reli- 
gion, unmixed with bigotry, encouraged, and 
good faith rewarded; when the blessings of 
health have been also secured to us—our gra- 
titude, for all these signal benefits, should be 
sincere, unbounded, and devout.” —WN. Y. Ex. 


Post. 
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